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ABSTRACT 



This report provides statistical data on the job 
patterns that prevail for Spanish Americans in Arizona, California, 
Colorado, New Mexico, and Texas. The Southwest once represented an 
internal colonial empire to the United States, and the inhabitants 
were treated as such. Present employment patterns must be viewed in 
this light. The data show that Spanish Americans are greatly 
underrepresented in white cellar occupations and the training 
programs for these occupations, but they are fairly well represented 
in craftsmen jebs and in on-the-job training programs for blue-ccllar 
occupations. The presence of a large proportion of Spanish Americans 
in the population does not improve whitecollar employment 
opportunities in a region, even for the lowest level jobs. (EH) 
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Introduction 



There is a large segment of our population who, because of their diverse back- 
grounds, cannot clearly be classified as either white or black, but who have suffered 
and continue to suffer crushing discrimination in employment. This is the group of 
Americans who share a Spanish heritage. 

This study, “Spanish Sumamed American Employment in the Southwest,” 
provides statistical information on the job patterns that prevail for this minority group 
in the southwestern part of the United States where they are most heavily settled. The 
report demonstrates again and again that, in the region studied, Spanish Surnamed 
Americans are underrepresented and underutilized in the labor force. 

Equally significant, the report addresses itself to the histoiical background of 
Spanish Sumamed Americans in the Southwest, giving information which can provide 
new insights into how and why the discriminatory job patterns have evolved. 

This study presents the picture as it is — and as it will remain unless all organiza- 
tions who participate in, or can influence, the ^mplo\ment process use the data to 
pinpoint the problems and deveiop appropriate solutions. 



William H. Brown, III 
Chairman , 

Equal Employment Opportunity Commission. 
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Summary of Findings 



1. Despite their being the Nation’s second largest 
minority, Spanish Surnamed Americans have received 
scant attention in national affairs and are regarded as 
a regional phenomenon, rather than a national one. 
This comes partly from the one-sided treatment given 
the Southwest by U.S. historians. 

2. Throughout the Southwest, among companies re- 
porting to the Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission, a general stairstep employment pattern for 
minority workers shows that their portion of the avail- 
able jobs in an occupation descends as the occupational 
hierarchy ascends. They have a share of service, laborer, 
and operative jobs that is far in excess of their share 
in the labor force. In craftsmen jobs they approximate 
parity with the percentage they have in the labor 
force, but in all the other occupations they fall far 
below that level. 

3. Their share of available jobs descends steeply 
once the line separating white-collar from blue-collar 
jobs is crossed. There is evidence of a job caste that 
walls off white-collar jobs from minority workers, and 
this wall is stouter against Spanish Surnameds in areas 
where their numbers in the population are propor- 
tionately greater, as it is for Negroes in those areas 
where they are a more prominent part of the 
population. 

4. The presence of large minority groups in a local 
population does not appear as a factor that facilitates 
minority workers gaining white-collar positions. This 
holds true in even the lowest-skilled white-collar jobs 
for clerical and sales work, and is even true in the con- 
sumer-oriented industries. 

5. The pattern of minority employment appears to 
be better for each minority grouo among employers 
who do not do contract work for the government than 
U is among prime contractors who have agreed to non- 
discrimination clauses in their contracts with the Fed- 
eral government. 

6. Spanish Surnameds are greatly underrepresented 
in on-the-job training programs for white-collar jobs 
while being overrepresented in those for blue-collar 
jobs, indicating that they may become even more char- 
acterized as a blue-collar work force in the future. 

7. The pattern of minority employment k better 
among employers who have a*iangements with labor 
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unions that affect to some extent whom they may 
hire than it is among those who do not have such ar- 
rangemer.ts. 

8. There is some indication that the advancement 
of Spanish Surnameds into occupations and industries 
heretofore reserved for the employment of Anglos 
seems to facilitate the entry of other minorities into 
those occupations and industries. 

9. Spanish Surnameds, as are other Southwestern 
minorities, are an immensely diverse group, but there 
are certain common features about the patterns of their 
employment throughout the region. In areas where 
they are a sizable part of local populations, they long 
have been regarded as casual, incidental workers, or 
as factory hands available for the laborer, service, and 
operative jobs in the generally lower paying industries 
that arose in those areas. Today, they do better than 
other minority workers in gaining skilled craftsmen 
jobs. 

10. The place of Spanish Surnameds in the South- 
west cannot be understood without a knowledge of 
how that region came to be joined to the Nation and 
the colonial attitudes that prevailed there toward all 
racial and ethnic minorities thereafter. 

11. The Southwest has the most cosmopolitan popu- 
lation in the United States, over one-fifth of which 
belongs to easily identified minorities. All of these 
minority groups have experienced the segregation, dis- 
crimination, restriction of civil rights, and limited op- 
portunities that are commonly known to be the lot of 
Negroes in this region and elsewhere. 

12. These experiences provide further insight into 
the significance of racism, showing that racist attitudes 
cannot be dismissed as a consequence of a long-dead 
institution of slavery. 

13. The shadows from past events in the lives of 
Indians, Spanish Surnameds, Orientals, and Negroes 
extend into the present and can be seen in the socio- 
economic characteristics of these groups today. 

14. The V/i million Spanish Surnameds in the 
Southwest are its largest minority, many of whom have 
extraordinary rates of birth and death, poverty, subem- 
ployment, poor health, poor education, poor housing, 
and limited employment opportunities. Notwithstand- 



ing, they have shown the same desire as others to be 
participants in the region’s labor force. 

15. The economic problems of Spanish Sumameds 
are exacerbated by the policies of the U.S. Government 
with respect to immigration and the contracting and 



commuting of workers from Mexico. No other region 
contends with these problems on a similar scale. No 
other group in the population is placed in the same 
continuing competition with the poverty of another 
nation. 
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A Difference 
Without a Distinction 



This is a study of members of the second oldest, sec- 
ond largest minority in the United States. It is a study 
of an ethnic minority — one that has been called “The 
Invisible Minority.” 

Its members are of one race and one religion whh 
the country’s majority. They are white, Caucasian; 
they are Christian. They descend from Europeans, the 
very first to settle on this continent and on the land of 
this country. Theiv forebears outdistanced other Euro- 
peans in bringing a culture stemming from the Greeks 
and the Romans to most parts of the hemisphere — in- 
deed, to a major part of what is now the contiguous 
United States. As a minority they stand second in num- 
ber only to the descendants of those African blacks 
who were brought to this land along with that culture. 

This ethnic group has no proper name, none that 
is universally accepted or descriptive. This is the first 
problem: What designation is adequate for those who 
have descended from or shared a common culture with 
Columbus, Ponce de Leon, Cortez, and all the men of 
Spain who followed them? 

The question is a prickly one, for in contrast to 
English-speaking settlers who drove Indian groups into 
300 years of retreat, the Spanish often mingled with 
and joined the indigenous populations into their so- 
ciety. The multifarious people who issued from this 
joining cannot now be distinguished by the usual desig- 
nations of race, creed, color, or national origin. To the 
contrary, their distinction is that no one of these, nor 
all of them, suffices to describe their distinctiveness. 

The Equal Employment Opportunity Commission, 
which has generated this study, has itself had nettle- 
some encounters that have arisen from the felt distinc- 
tiveness of this minority. The Commission was early 
charged with being insensitive toward this group. It 
was charged with having a prepossession for those black 
and white terms which are most often used to picture 
our riven population, but which tell nothing of this 
minority. The argument ran that any Commission 
plans to balance the rights of broad groups of whites 
and non whites would leave un redressed those grievous 
imbalances that persist iimong groups of whites. The 
statistics of black and white did not disclose the pres- 
ence, much less the problems, of distinct people who 
for statistical purposes were subsumed into the pre- 
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dominant body of whites. The statistical convenience 
of a white-nonwhite division of the population con- 
cealed more than it revealed. So ran the argument. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1964, which created the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission, is not 
insensitive toward any of the country’s minorities. The 
Commission acting under title VII of that act has 
broad authority to gather data on employment pat- 
terns and practices and to promote research of these. 
It has asked that this study analyze the employment 
patterns of “Spanish-speaking Americans” in the 
Southwest. 

The phrase “Spanish-speaking Americans” is but 
one of the several ways in which allusions are made to 
the minority group under study. It is not definitive, 
and is perhaps a careless phrase in this context. It 
differs from the designation of “Spanish Surnamed 
American” which the Commission uses on the report 
forms (Standard Form 100, EEO-1) that it sends to 
employers for their use in reporting the number of their 
minority group employees. This form defines Spanish 
Sumamed Americans as those of Latin American, 
Mexican, Puerto Rican or Spanish origin. Obviously, 
the fact of such origin when stretched by the passage of 
generations does not assure that the subjects are indeed 
Spanish-speaking. 

The employer reports are the source of much of the 
data used hereafter. The designations and the defini- 
tions supplied by the Commission and the interpreta- 
tions employers have made of them must be accepted. 
However, it is readily apparent that a great confusion 
of tongues exists on this subject. 

The Bureau of the Census has for four decades re- 
flected the country’s confusion and indecision in try- 
ing to gain an awareness of its Spanish Sumamed 
population. Over the years the Census has given much 
statistical attention to the country’s Negro population. 
This began with the original Constitutional require- 
ment that those “other Persons,” those enslaved, should 
count as three-fifths of a person in determining a 
State’s representation in Congress. But only since 1930 
has the Census endeavored to identify and count those 
designated here as Spanish Sumameds. And only since 
1950 has the Census Bureau settled on its own designa- 
tion for members of this ethnic group. For the last two 



census periods, data have become available on the 
characteristics of those persons the Census styles as 
“white persons of Spanish surname,” but these data 
have been published for only five States. The five States 
of Calif'. riiia, Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, aid 
Texas are where mo./, of the Spanish sumamed reside, 
and they constitute the Southwest, the region to which 
this study is limited. 

The past indecision of the Bureau of uie Census un- 
derscores the general obscurity that surrounds this 
ethnic group and the lack of attention it has received 
in our national affairs. In the 1930 Census of Popula- 
tion, the Bureau sought a count of “Mexicans.” A 
“Mexican” was defined as any person of Mexican 
origin whether or not he was Caucasian, Negro, Indian, 
or Japanese. This had interesting results. For instance, 
it found only 59,340 “Mexicans” in the entire State of 
New Mexico. A decade later the question asked by 
the Census enumerator was changed to inquire whether 
a person had Spanish for a mother tongue. There had 
been no influx of Spanish-speaking persons into New 
Mexico during that depression decade, yet in 1940 
the Bureau found 221,740 persons, almost a fourfold 
increase, who responded yes, that Spanish was their 
mother tongue. The gross unclercount in 1930 perhaps 
was occasioned by the sensitivity of people who ob- 
jected to the inference of alien origins while knowing 
that their own State capital, around which they and 
their forebears had long resided, had been a territorial 
capital more than 10 years before the English arrived 
at Jamestown. 

The Bureau’s confusion of 1930 and 1940 has not 
disappeared in these subsequent years. The prefatory 
“Definitions and Explanations” tor the last census 



in 1960 passes from one descriptive name to another 
in efforts to explain the Bureau’s uncertain view of 
this group. It speaks of “Spanish- American,” “Spanish- 
Colonial,” “Hispano group,” “Mexican American,” 
and “Mexican-American,” with hyphen added. Des- 
pairing of the adequacy of any of these, the Census has 
in the last two censuses settled on the identification of 
persons of Spanish surname. The determination of 
what is considered a Spanish surname is made essen- 
tially from a listing compiled in 1936 by the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service. The Bureau states, 
“This classification does identify a population with 
distinctive social and economic characteristics highly 
correlated with certain national origins.” 1 

The terms “Spanish-speaking American,” “Spanish- 
American,” or “Spanish Sumamed” are taken as 
synonymous for purposes of this study. In the South- 
west all of them have currency, but in that region, 
many other terms could be substituted for them: 
“Latins,” “Latin-Americans,” “Hispano-Mexicans,” 
“Mexicanos,” “Mexican-Americans,” and others that 
are purely local colloquialisms. What is considered an 
adopted and appropriate term in one area may be 
offensive in another. The extreme sensitivity of slotting 
people who range, ethnically, from Indian to unmixed 
Spanish ancestry is apparent. This explains part of the 
problem of giving this group a statistical existence. 
Their heterogeneity and their homogeneity is hereafter 
embraced winh the phrase “Spanish Sumamed Ameri- 
can.” It is a phrase that has gained an official usage 
and in no way is intended to suggest any judgment of 
qualified citizenship. 

1 U.S. Census of Population: I960, Final Report PC (2)- 
lB,p. VIII. 
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Yet, No Stereotype 



Strangely, American ethnocentrism never developed 
a very firm stereotype of its Spanish Surm*med minor- 
ity. The reasons for this would be a <?tudy in kself. 
Stereotypes and caricatures become part of our folk- 
ways to represent those peculiarities of a group that the 
majority believes exist, no matter how false or exag- 
gerated these might be. The American stage long ago 
conventionalized the caricature of virtually every im- 
migrant group, usually in comic proportions. Harold E. 
Adams, in his study of minority caricatures, recounts 
how in the variety halls, dime museums, beer gardens, 
and burlesque shows early images were shaped of the 
American Negro, Irish, German, Jew, Italian, even 
Chinese, but he does not even mention the Mexican or 
the Spanish. 1 

These early caricatures were designed to reveal the 
strangeness of language a r A custom of each group as 
it tried to fit into the national scene. Why was the 
Spanish Sumamed spared until relatively recent years? 
Perhaps because he was too far from the scene. He 
lived too far from the eastern cities which for so long 
were the major cultural centers of the Nation. He was 
unimportant, if not nonexistent, to the audiences in 
those cities. He appeared only in the regional literature 
of the Southwest hardly ever in that of the Nation. 

The literature of the Southwest concerned itself 
chiefly with the epic tales of men and women of great 
courage who peopled a hostile land — men and women 
from the Eastern States. Their fortitude and heroism, 
which were indeed of epic proporti.'ris, need not be 
taken from them, but it should be recognized that those 
who wrote in English were themselves the heirs of 
their fathers’ work, and they wrote their fathers’ his- 
tory in terms that made it into America’s version of 
the morality play — the Western. 

The history that was written does not tell how things 
appeared to those who resisted or were supplanted by 
the settlers from the East, for those people wrote very 
little while retreating, and seldom in English. To this 
day, one searches almost in vain for Spanish surnames 
in the listings of writers, authors, and journalists from 
the Southwest who are entered in “Who’s Who In 
America.” The one-sidedness of the region’s literature 
can be judged from the contrast between literary works 

1 Harold E. Adams, “Minority Caricatures on the American 
Stage,” in Studies in the Science of Society , edited by George 
Peter Murdock, Yale University Press, New Haven, 1937, 
pp. 1-27. 



that were of interest to the nation’s publishing houses 
and what has survived in the ballads and narrative 
folksongs, the cor rid os, of this border country. These 
last tell the views of those who were dealt with as 
intruders in the very land in which they were bom. 2 

Then, of course, it should be added that the Spanish 
Sumameds could easily escape national attention sim- 
ply because of their residing in only one region of the 
country, a region so long considered remote from the 
Nation. Only in recent decades have Spanish Sur- 
narneds ventured out of the Southwest in any numbers, 
but they attracted little attention when they did so. 
Paul Taylor, an economist whose compassion for people 
equals his great scholarship, was almost alone in giving 
them attention. He spent years recording the move- 
ments and fates of America’s Spanish-speaking minor- 
ity wherever they went. 3 Over 35 years ago he began 
tracking them as il they were the lost tribes of Israel. 
When numbers of them left the Southwest to venture 
to “foreign” parts such as Bethlehem, Chicago, and 
the Calumet region — places then also remote to the 
cultural centers of the country — he followed them and 
wrote chronicles about their problems. But Paul Tay- 
lor’s scholarly work on “Mexican” laborers was not 
the fare given Sunday supplement readers so that 
images of them might take shape and gain a substance 
which could then affect our national policies. Any 
national awareness of the Spanish Sumamed w.’S lim- 
ited to regarding him as strictly a regional phenome- 
non, perhaps a passing one. 

These observations may suggest some of the reasons 
for the Nation’s unawareness of the Spanish Sumameds 
witftin its population, but they do not account for the 
attitudes that have and do prevail toward them in the 
Southwest. In that region, other explanations must be 
found. The majority of persons in the Southwest have 
always been quite aware of the presence of the Spanish 
Sumamed. Not infrequently that majority has dealt 
with him in ways that most of the Nation might now 
wish to disavow. But, of course, history cannot be dis- 
avowed. It stands as it was lived. Therefore, it becomes 
essential that this study include a review of parts of 

9 Americo Paredes, "With a Pistol in His Hand,” University 
of Texas Press, Austin, 1958, 262 pp. 

8 Paul S. Taylor, “Mexican Labor in the United States,” 
vols. I and II, in University of California Publications in 
Economics, vols. VI and VII, Berkeley, Calif., 1928-30 and 
1931-32. 



that history. The societal forms that have developed 
and the attitudes that prevail toward the Spanish 
Sumamed in the Southwest cannot be understood 
apart from the events that brought these people into 
the country. 

Those events are reviewed in the latter sections of 
this inquiry. The requirements of contractual research 
have dictated this order. The calibration of existing 
employment problems is first sought, then the search 
for their roots. 

The sections next following are statistical accounts 
of various aspects of present employment patterns. 
Taken alone they provide but a dim understanding of 
those pervasive notions that complicate and restrict 
the employment opportunities of Spanish Sumameds. 
They are an uncertain guide to corrective action, be- 
cause the employment problems of Spanish Surnameds 



can scarcely ho dealt with, nor are they likely to be 
dealt with in any important sense, without some feel- 
ing —and precisely that — for the historical sequence 
that brings them before the Nation now. 

For this reason there is one conclusion drawn from 
the region’s history that must be laid out in advance of 
the statistics. Simply put, it is that the Southwest once 
represented an internal colonial empire to the United 
States. Those persons who first peopled the region, as 
well as their kinsmen who subsequently arrived, were 
generally regarded as colonial subjects and were dealt 
with as such. Their present employment problems can 
no more be understood apart from this acknowledg- 
ment than can the parallel problems of Negroes be 
made explicable apart from an acknowledgment of 
their former enslavement. The argument for this view 
is made in the sections devoted to the region’s history. 



The Employment of 
Spanish Surnamed Americans 
in the Southwest 



Spanish Sumameds must be considered both as a 
native group and an immigrant group. Some have spec- 
ulated that much of the reason for their lack of assim- 
ilation within the general population is their dual 
identity of being both native and foreign. Even the 
native part of the group had its own well-defined insti- 
tutions and folk values when first thrust into contact 
with Anglo society, a society which placed heavy em- 
phasis on industrial achievement, activity, and effi- 
ciency. It is argued that the different institutions and 
values of the Spanish Sumameds “have since been con •' 
tinually reinforced by a seemingly endless stream of 
immigrant and alien laborers from Mexico.” 1 

If this summary observation is valid (though it seems 
too undifferentiating of a very diverse people), it is 
probable that the incompleted processes of assimila- 
tion are in part a consequence of the employment op- 
portunities that the region has had for members of 
this group. If their institutions and .folk values of an 
earlier time are steadily being fortified by infusions 
from areas of Mexico which have not adopted the in- 
stitutions and values of an industrial society, then the 
nature of their work opportunities in this country must 
be considered as a factor that has slowed the assimila- 
tion process. Certainly, work opportunities determine 
the character of the immigrant more than the immi- 
grant can determine the nature of the offered work. 

In the Southwest, as will be shown, the Spanish 
Sumameds have largely stood by to provide the un- 
skilled labor for the region. And Mexico has always 
been the ever present, ever available reservoir from 
which that pool of unskilled workers has been kept 
brimming. So it has been since there has been a South- 
west. In agriculture, ranching, and mining, the earliest 
industries of the region, these were the people who 
served as laborers. As crops needed cultivation or har- 
vest, these were the main body of field hands doing 
the chopping, thinning, and picking — moving like 
gypsies to get this work. When the railroads were laid, 

1 Julian Samora, “Spanish-Speaking Peoples,” staff paper, 
prepared for the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, Programs 
Division, Washington, D.C., Feb. 5, 1964, pp. 8 and 53. 
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these were the section hands, and they serve them 
today as maintenance-of-ways workers. When irriga- 
tion works spread over the region, these were the ditch- 
ers and irrigators; when fruits and vegetables needed 
sorting and packing, these were the people who man- 
ned the canning plants and packing sheds; when smelt- 
ers were built, they handled the ore; when construc- 
tion boomed, they were the hod carriers and common 
laborers. 

There is a difference in these kinds of work activities 
and those available to the great waves of immigrants 
who entered the country on the eastern seaboard. The 
industrial jobs that once were open to the immigrants 
from Europe by and large were of a different type and 
definitely in a more promising work environment. The 
immigrants to the Eastern United States entered a 
more industrialized and urbanized area, which could 
offer them a wider range of job opportunities than 
could the once largely agricultural and rurally situ- 
ated industries of the Southwest. Mainly, it offered 
them more than the pick and shovel which they once 
used for digging the subways and storm sewers, laying 
the water mains, or cleaning the snow off city streets. 
Although many immigrants in the East entered the 
mines or miserable factory jobs, they at least soon found 
it possible to form unions and to improve their status 
in their jobs through collective actions. 

This possibility is still largely unavailable to those 
Spanish Sumameds who even today, as will be shown, 
must compete with foreign nationals for their jobs . 2 
Whereas the great body of American workers have long 
been relieved of a direct competition with foreign 



2 In 1965, union membership as a percent of employees in 
nonagricultural establishments was below the 29.5 percent 
U.S. average in all states of the Southwest, except California, 
where it was 33.8. Percentages for the other states were: 
Texas — 13.3; New Mexico— 13.4; Arizona — 20.8; Colo- 
rado — 21.6. These percentages contrast sharply with New 
York’s 39.4; Pennsylvania’s 38.4; New Jersey’s 37.7; or West 
Virginia’s 42.0. 

Sec U.S. Dept, of Labor, Directory of National and Inter- 
national Unions in the United States , 1965. Washington, 
D.C., 1966, p. 58. 



workers whose entry once hindered their efforts to 
structure labo r markets in their own interest and to 
enhance the premiums paid for their work, this has 
yet to occur for the Spanish Surnamed workers. Gov- 
ernment intervention to protect domestic workers has 
not extended to these workers of the Southwest. This 
is an historical anachronism, a governmental indiffer- 
ence more typical of the last century than the present 
one. 

This situation is examined in a following section but 
can be illustrated here with a reference to those agri- 
cultural workers who, at this writing, have been on 
strike against California grape growers for over two 
years. The chief complaint of these workers has been 
lodged against the U.S. Government for permitting 
foreign nationals to work the crops which they have 
struck. And the present sharp conflict on this issue 
between the Department of Labor on one hand and 
the Department of Justice on the other makes it clear 
that this complaint cannot be tucked away without 
eventually reconciling its disposition with that of sim- 
ilar union complaints of almost a century ago. 

Spanish Sumameds have long been regarded as 
casual, incidental workers. Never until now has there 
been a governmental concern that they should be much 
more than that. In the past, after the big waves of im- 
migrations from Mexico from 1910 to 1930, even the 
job opportunities that had existed for Spanish Sur- 
nameds diminished, and the tide of entering workers 
was stemmed, and in some instances flowed back to 
Mexico while the depression punished the land. During 
the 1930’s when new industries arose, such as the petro- 
leum industry, the Spanish Sumameds gained only in- 
significant positions in it. And their representation 
there today has not been much improved. In the 
instance of this industry, little can be said about minori- 
ties being unaccepted because of their lack of training, 
for the Anglo Texas farm boys who entered the new 
oil fields as “boll weevils and roughnecks” were not 
trained either. They acquired their training on the job, 
relatively good jobs, jobs which later sustained them 
in the oil production fields, refineries, and pipeline 
operations throughout all the booms that accelerated 
the growth of that industry. 

What happened in petroleum happened in the new 
metal fabricating, transportation, and other manu- 
facturing industries that burgeoned in the region dur- 
ing and after World War II. The Spanish Sumameds 
and other minorities had only inconsequential roles in 
the building of these new industries. By and large, they 
were left with the laborer jobs in mining, smelting, or 
the low-paid operative jobs in the garment trades, tex- 
tiles, and similar industries. The analysis that follows 
will show their job situations in contemporary terms. 

This study is concerned primarily with how the labor 
market in the Southwest functions for over a million 
Spanish Sumameds who have a job there, or say that 



they wish for one. In 1960 there were 1,003,423 persons 
in this group who were over 14 years old and had suc- 
ceeded in getting employment Of that number, 
736,768 were males, and 266,65. were females. The 
labor force participation figures, the unemployment 
rates, the subemployment rates, and the relatively low 
incomes that prevail for Spanish Sumameds suggest 
that there is an undetermined number of others who 
might wish to join this employed labor force. 

A close and recent look can be taken only at that 
part of this labor force working for employers covered 
by the reporting requirements of the Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission, and who respond :d 
to those requirements. In some cases, the information 
supplied in the employer reports can be supplemented 
or amplified from census data. This is fortunate be- 
cause the employment coverage of the reports to the 
Commission falls short of including a majority of the 
jobs in the region. 

The Pattern: Twenty Counties 

The major employment counties in the Southwest in 
which Spanish Sumameds represent a substantial part 
of the population are shown in appendix table C. 
These counties a. e also listed in table 1, which shows 
total employment figures in each county according 
to the Bureau of the Census’ “County Business Pat- 
terns” as of mid-March, 1966, a time contemporary 
to the period when the Commission was gathering its 
EEO-1 reports. (See app. A for a description of the 
data.) Also shown in this table are the number of 
employees accounted for in each county by the EEO-1 
reports and the percentage these represented of total 
employment given in “County Business Patterns.” In 
only one instance, that of Denver County, Colo., did 
the EEO-1 reports account for over one-half of the 
total county nonagricultural employment. For over 
one-half the counties the coverage of the reports was 
less than 38.0 percent, and it ranged as low as 13.6 
percent in one county. 

The range of the Commission’s potential effective- 
ness may be more limited in the counties of the South- 
west than is the case countrywide. An earlier study 
prepared for the Commission at Princeton University 3 
found that the absolute amount of reported employ- 
ment in the EEO-1 Reports for 1966 at the national 
level represented about one-half of the total employ- 
ment shown in the census. The jurisdiction of the 
Commission has, of course, been expanded since 1966; 
but it began its functions in the Southwest with a juris- 
diction over only a minority of the employment situa- 
tions; at least this was the case in the listed counties. 



* Orley Ashenfelter, “Minority Employment Patterns, 
1966,” Princeton University, April, 1968, 73 pp., plus tables, 
an unpublished analysis of employer information reports pre- 
pared for the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission. 
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TABLE 1.— Employment coverage of EEOC reports and County Business Patterns for 
selected counties, Southwest: 1956 





Total employment 


EEOC as 
a percent 
of County 
Business 
Patterns 


Counry 


County 
Business 
Patterns • 


EEOC 3 


ARIZONA: 


Maricopa 


206.719 


91,418 


44.2 


Pima 


59,375 


26,649 


44.8 


CALIFORNIA: 


Los Angeies.. 


2,225,641 


1,035, 496 


46.5 


Orange 


259, 085 


118,452 


45.7 


San Bernardino... 


103,361 


35,934 


34.7 


San Joaquin 


51,997 


19,789 


38.0 


Santa Clara 


234,920 


115, 820 


49.3 


COLORADO: 


Denver 


213. 039 


114,424 


53.7 


Pueblo 


24, 263 


11,761 


48.4 


NEW MEXICO: 


Bernalillo 


69, 198 


29,814 


43.0 


Dona Ana 


8, 803 


2,762 


31.3 


Santa Fe 


9, 072 


1,349 


14.8 


TEXAS: 


Bexar 


148,806 


55. 381 


37.2 


Cameron 


24, 342 


7,162 


29.4 


El Paso 


68,797 


29. 845 


43,3 


Hidalgo 


22, 486 


3,623 


16.1 


Jim Wells 


5, 467 


748 


13.6 


Nueces 


53, 872 


17, 051 


31.6 


Travis. 


53,717 


14,615 


27.2 


Webb 


11,309 


1,933 


17.0 



Data gathered by the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission. 

1 Number of employees, mid-March pay period. 

J EEOC data gathered by the Equal Employment Opportunity Torn mission. 



Source: US. Bureau of the Census, County Business Patterns, 1966, CBP-66-4. 
6, 7, 33, 45. 



Any detailed examination of employment patterns 
in a wide range of occupations, industries, and loca- 
tions is tedious. The numbers assembled in em- 
ployer reports, which define these patterns, make such 
a vast array, they dull the senses. Finding those situa- 
tions that might be of concern to fair employment 
practices agencies requires that these, too, be statis- 
tically presented. 

This is unfortunate. Statistics activate the senses of 
only those who are familiar with their use, and attain- 
ing the goals of equal employment opportunities may 
require a more vivid language, one that moves those 
who are unmoved by regression and correlation co- 
efficients, “t” ratios, frequency curves, and the like. 

A layman not attuned to the symbols of the statisti- 
cian may find it difficult judging relative sizes and 
significances from them. Yet, all people make visual 
judgments of what they regard as big or little. They 
know what to them is a big horse, for instance, though 
they have not the faintest idea how many hands high 
it stands or how many stones it weighs. T heir judgment 
is a visual one', it does not depend ori knowledge of 
sophisticated weights and measures. 

Perhaps this is why Herman P. Miller, although 
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being a statistician’s statistician for over 17 years with 
the U.S. Bureau of the Census, made profuse use of 
cartoons drawn to scale to show differences in income 
distributions when he wrote “Rich Man/P- >or Man.” 4 
Obviously, he was endeavoring to reach those who were 
not statisticians — the same modest hope held for the 
present study. 

The computer tabulations of the data supplied by 
employers on the EEO-1 report forms are voluminous, 
filling many hundreds of pages. How this information 
can be presented in a graphic manner so as to be mean- 
ingful to the statistically-minded and yet convey to 
others the patterns of minority employment as they 
exist in the Southwest is one of the problems of this 
study. A device developed to do this is described in 
this ser ion and is extensively used in appendix H, in 
which the employment patterns for selected industries 
and counties are shown. 

A set of basic diagrams has been constructed to do 
what a draftsman’s drawing does in making a blue- 
print of an object — to set to paper a scale drawing of 
the object from at least three perspectives: the end 
view, the side view, and the top or bottom view. The 
first rectangle is the end view, showing the level of 
minority employment among all employees in an in- 
dustry for all industries). The second rectangle shows 
minority employees as they are distributed in occupa- 
tions throughout the industry (or all industries). The 
last, or bottom, rectangle shows how minority employ- 
ment is distributed in occupations as seen from the 
perspective of the Spanish Sumamed — their share of 
the minority-held jobs. The basic set of diagrams are 
drawn within these three rectangles : 



MINORITIES: 

IN IN 

INDUSTRY INDUSTRY OCCUPATIONS 




The smallest rectangle represents a receptacle con- 
taining all the er. ployees in an industry (or, in all in- 
dustries combined). Using the 0-100 scale alongside 
of it, the percentage of total jobs held by employees 
from minority greups can be shown by shading part of 
the rectangle: 



4 Herman P. Miller, “Rich Man/Poor Man,” Signet Books, 
The New American Library of World Literature, Inc., New 
York, 1965. 
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The significance of this minority employment level 
can be judged by comparing it first to the percentage 
represented by all minority persons in the total civilian 
labor force of the county (or other area) in which the 
industry, or industries, are located. This percentage, 
taken from the 1960 census, is depicted by drawing a 
centerline across the smallest and largest rectangles: In 
the example, the level of minority employment given in 
the EEO-1 reports can be read as approximately 19 
percent, a level below the 20.7 percent representation 
they had in the civilian labor force shown by the census. 

The largest rectangle is then divided into sections, 
each section representing the exact proportion of all 
employees shown by the EEO-1 reports as working in 
nine occupations in the industry: 

MINORITIES: 

IN IN 

1N0USTRY INOUSTRY OCCUPATIONS 

1 2 3 4 5 67 9 



22 4% 

IN 

LABOR 
FORCE 

A. 

*. 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 




The nine occupations are numbered according to 
this code: 



OCCUPATIONS CODE: 

BLUE COLLAR: 

1. SERVICE WORKERS 

2 LABORERS (UNSKILLED) 

3 OPERATIVES (SEMI-SKILLEO) 
4. CRAFTSMEN ISKILLEO) 



WHITE COLLAR: 

5 CLERICAL 4 OFFICE 
6. SALES WORKERS 

7 TECHNICIANS 

8 PROFESSIONALS 

9 OFFICIALS & MANAGERS 



The exact percentage of minority employees in each 
occupational category, which is identified by nu. .iber 
from the above code, is then approximated by the 
shaded areas in the diagram: 

MINORITIES: 

IN IN 

INOUSTRY INOUSTRY OCCUPATIONS 



22 4% 

IN 

LABOR 
FORCE 

0 10 2 0 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 

The bottom rectangle in the set is designed to show 
according to EEO-1 reports the percentage of all mi- 
nority-filled jobs in the occupational categories that 
were filled by Mexican- Americans (read Spanish 
Sumameds) . 




MEXICAN AMEAICAN SHARE OF 
MINORITY FILLEO JOBS: BY OCCUPATIONS 




The centerline drawn across this rectangle repre- 
sents the percentage of all minority employees in the 
industry who are Spanish Sumameds. Thus, the com- 
pleted diagram indicates the level of minority employ- 
ment, how it was distributed among occupations, how 
it compares to their representation in the civilian labor 
force, the Spanish Sumamed share of minority-filled 
jobs by occupation, and how this compares with their 
proportion of all minority-filled jobs in the industry. 
The last line of type gives the percentage of Spanish 
Sumameds among all minorities in the labor force. 
This can be used for comparison with their share of 
minority-filled jobs in a particular industry. 

The presumption is made here that if there were no 
such thing as a taste for discrimination and no differ- 
ences in the relative abilities, job preferences, mobility, 
training, and education of persons identified with any 
racial or ethnic group — indeed, that if all jobs were 
randomly filled — then, as the statisticians assure us, 
there should be no deviations for members of a par- 
ticular group being selected and distributed in all 
occupations and industries in the same proportion that 
they represent in the universe of people involved. If 
this is not the case, then other factors are aff ecting the 
selection process. 

A final feature is added to the set of diagrams to 
indicate the extent of employment growth in the indus- 
try (or industries) . This shows the extent to which the 
industiy in question is one of the expanding industries 
in the area, and hence due priority consideration in 
efforts to revise overall employment patterns where 
such might seem appropriate. 

A cautionary word should be said about these em- 
ployment growth figures. Those shown on the dia- 
grams are based on the 1950-60 census period. In 
many cases there are more recent figures available from 
the Bureau of the Census’ “County Business Patterns.” 
These last are not always comparable to census figures, 
and the division they make of industries into named 
categories do not always match those of the census, nor 
do either of these sources exactly match the divisions 
the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission had 
made of the data from the employer reports. An ex- 
planation of these difficulties and how industries were 
selected for diagraming is offered in appendix D, which 
contain?* a table comparing employment data by county 
and by industry from the census for 1950-60 with that 
from “County Business Patterns” for 1956-66. Use of 
this table will facilitate the use made of the employ- 
ment pattern diagrams. Also, in appendix E, a table is 
given to make it possible to compare and reconcile 
how the Standard Industrial Classification Code (SIC) 
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was used by all three sources to define the industrial 
headings. 

No, EPO- 1. -DRAWING SEQUENCE: ALL INDUSTRIES— Twenty Spanish Surnamfid 
counties: Southwest 



Item Figure 



1 Percant growth in industry (growth patterns) 1950-60* 34.9 

2 Employment level 1950 2,810,192.. 

3 Employment level 1960 1,511,810 4,322,002 

4 Minority level in industry (EEO) (percent) 19. 0 

Occupational distribution of labor force in industry (ac- 
cumulative): Percent Percent Code 

5 Service workers 8.1 8.1 (1) 

6 Laborers 7.3 15.4 (2) 

7 Operatives - 18.9 34.3 (3) 

8 Craftsmen 14.6 48.9 (4) 

9 Office and clerical 18.0 66.9 (5) 

10 Salesworkers 7.1 74.0 (6) 

11 Technicians , 6.1 80.1 (7) 

12 Professionals - 11.2 91.3 (8) 

13 Officials and managers 8.3 99.6 (9) 

Minority level ir, occupations: 

14 Service workers 34.7 (1) 

15 Laborers 48.4 (2) 

16 Operatives 30.8 (3) 

17 Craftsmen 18.1 (4) 

18 Office and clerical 11.2 (5) 

19 Salesworkers 9.0 (6) 

20 Technicians 11.5 (7) 

21 Professionals 5.7 (8) 

22 Officials and managers 5.0 (9) 

23 Minority level in total labor force in county (census) 20. 7 

SSA share of minority filled jobs by occupations: 

24 Service workers 46,9 (1) 

25 Laborers. 71.6 (2) 

26 Operatives . 68.5 (3) 

27 Craftsmen 74.5 (4) 

28 Office and clerical 58.9 (5) 

29 Salesworkers 72.2 (6) 

30 Technicians 45.2 (7) 

31 Professionals 35.0 (8) 

32 Officials and managers 58. u (9) 

33 SSA share of all minority filled jobs in industry 63.6 

34 Share of minority labor force 64. 1 



* Santa Fe County excluded from growth figures only. 

The completed diagram, which will be called an 
employment pattern diagram (EP diagram), is shown 
below, followed by the worksheet from which it was 
produced. EP diagram 1 is for all industries combined 
in the 20 selected counties in the five states. The coun- 
ties were selected on the basis of their being those more 
populous counties in the region that have a high num- 
ber of Spanish Sumameds. Appendix table C gives the 
percentage of their population that is Spanish 
Sumamed. 

The pattern of minority employment for all com- 
panies submitting EEO-1 reports in 1966 in the 20 
counties is shown (see app. A for a description of data 
contained in the EEO-1 reports). The employer re- 
ports from these 20 counties covered 58.1 percent of 
the Spanish Sumamed employees in the region that 
were accounted for in all of the employer reports. All 
minorities ( Spanish Sumameds, Negroes, Indians, and 
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Orientals), constituted 20.7 percent of the civilian 
labor force in these counties. However, they were only 
19.0 percent of the work force in the reporting 
companies. 

There is a deficiency in this comparison — the labor 
force figure is based on 1960 census data while the 
work force figure derives from the 1966 EEO-1 re- 
ports. Because overall employment in these counties 
grew during that 6-year period, it is possible that some 
change occurred in the percentage of the labor force 
that was composed of members of minority groups. 
There is no way, short of the next census, to determine 
the exact extent of any such change, but it is not 
believed that it would have been a significant amount 
during the 6 years. J.t is probable that any tendency 
for minority groups to gain greater representation in 
the labor force by virtue of their higher birth rates or 
immigration, is offset by the continuing immigration of 
Anglos into these counties. 

Whatever the case, minority employees in 1966 had 
slightly less of a share of the jobs in the reporting com- 
panies than they represented in the total labor force of 
these counties in 1960. By the same standard, it is seen 
that they were overrepresented in three occupational 
categories and underrepresented in six. They were over- 
represented, but in no case dominated, in the cate- 
gories of service workers, laborers, and operatives. In 
the craftsmen jobs and in all of the white-collar jobs 
they were underrepresented. The degree of this under- 
representation generally increases as the occupational 
hierachy advances. There is a stair-step pattern in the 
employment of minority workers that reveals that their 
share of jobs descends as the job hierarchy ascends. It 
is a pattern, as will be shown, that is repeated indus- 
try by industry, county by county, with but few 
exceptions. 

No claim is made chat the order of occupations 
shown in the chart depicts a consistent hierachy of the 
status or preferability of jobs, going from lowest to 
highest. There are too many exceptions, and the jobs 
contained in the categories are too crudely grouped for 
that purpose. The categories are those utilized by the 
Bureau of the Census, which assigns jobs to one or the 
other according to its Classified Index of Occupations 
and Industries. The index introduces aberrations in 
any view of these occupational categories as an exact 
hierarchy. The service workers category provides an 
example. Those who are classified as service workers 
by the census include persons who work as messenger 
boys as well as detectives; they may be parking attend- 
ants or vocational nurses. 5 Whether the category should 

5 The Bureau of the Census lists service workers in the 
highest decile of occupations for the dispersion (deviation 
from the average) of their wage and salary incomes. See 
Herman P. Miller, Income Distribution in the United States, 
U.S. Dept, of Commerce, Bureau of the Census^ Washington, 
1966. 
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TWENTY MEXICAN-AMERICAN 
COUNTIES; FIVE STATES 

LEVELS OF MINORITY EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY 

ALL INDUSTRIES 
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MEXICAN-AMERICAN SHARE OF 
MINORITY-FILLED JOBS: BY OCCUPATIONS 




MexicarvAmorlcans represent 64.1% of minorities in Labor Force. 
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be regarded as a beginning step in a scale of jobs will 
often depend on the nature of the industry under con- 
sideration. V hen all industries are being considered, 
as here, the classification is a Mother Hubbard, cover- 
ing too wide a diversity. 

Also concerning the job scale, it is recognized that 
a great many blue-collar jobs offer much better income 
prospects and enjoy higher social status than a great 
many white-collar jobs. The Chi-Square tests made of 
these data in a later section serve to refine these con- 
cepts. For the moment, it can be seen from the diagram 
that slightly less than one-half of all the reported jobs 
are considered blue-collar. Looking at the blocks of 
blue-collar and white-collar occupations separately, 
minorities have a generally declining representation 
moving from left to right on this scale. 

An interesting feature about this allocation of work- 
ers is that minorities have a considerably higher repre- 
sentation in the highest skilled blue-collar craftsmen 
jobs than they have in the least skilled white-collar 
jobs of clerical, office and sales workers, which make 
up about one-half of all white-collar jobs. Thus, at 
the outset, any disposition to account for the low repre- 
sentation of minorities in white-collar occupations 
solely as a result of some skill gap between their groups 
and the Anglo population is rendered suspect. 

Even though the existence of a skill gap between 
the groups is acknowledged, as it can be when these 
two population groups are viewed as undiversified en- 
tities, the fact remains that the skills of minority work- 
ers were sufficient to gain close to the same proportion 



of the highest skilled blue-collar jobs as they had in the 
total work forces of these companies. Yet, thev did not 
come near to that proportion in the lowest-skilled 
white-collar jobs. 

Thus, a wall separating white-collar from blue-collar 
occupations emerges early in the analysis. To what 
extent does it arise from the skill requirements of the 
white-collar jobs, and to what extent is it erected as a 
matter of taste by those standing to the right of the 
wall? 

Herbert R. Northrup has suggested the hypothesis 
that companies headed by individuals of minority eth- 
nic stock are more likely to have initiated programs 
sympathetic to bringing greater minority representa- 
tion into the jobs under them. 0 His suggestion implies 
that the presence of minorities in category 9 will result 
in a higher level of minorities in categories 4, 5, 6, 7, 
and 8. The pattern of employment in this diagram 
suggests a different hypothesis : That the flow of influ- 
ence goes in the other direction, so that any breaching 
by minorities of the wall between occupational cate- 
gories 4 and 5 tends to raise their level in all the 
higher categories, including 9. 

The question is an important one and will be taken 
up again. Its importance comes partly from the fact 
that efforts to improve minority employment opportu- 
nities have given it slight consideration while empha- 
sizing two other goals: The need to batter down formal 

0 Herbert R. Northrup, "The Racial Policies of American 
Industry,” Monthly Labor Review, vol. 90, No. 7, July 1967, 
p. 42. 
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institutional barriers around some skilled trades (e.g., 
union apprenticeship arrangements, exchisionary hir- 
ing halls, and the like), and the need to upgrade mi- 
nority skills and education so that more minority 
members will find employment as technicians, pro- 
fessionals, officials, and managers. 

This study will explore the proposition that because 
of priorities given to those two goals, a great middle 
ground of potential employment opportunities may be 
neglected, the entry to which is largely ungovemed by 
any formal (i.e., legal) institutional barriers, and for 
which it is implausible to argue that the skill and edu- 
cation requirements exceed those that prevail in the 
skilled craftsmen occupations where minorities have 
already gained a much higher representation. The ques- 
tion is, what supports the wall separating category 4 
from categories 5 and 6? 

Leaving this for the present, the bottom rectangle in 
the set of diagrams affords a view of the employment 
pattern of minorities from the perspective of the Span- 
ish Sumamed. It shows the proportion of minority- 
filled jobs that went to Spanish Sumameds (labeled 
Mexican-American in the diagrams), 63.6 percent in 
the 20 counties. This is only slightly below the 64.1 per- 
cent they represented in the total minority labor force 
of these counties in 1960. This is the first o: r several in- 
dications that Spanish Sumameds are not necessarily 
favored over other minorities for employment in those 
counties where they are the main minority group in 
the labor force. 

An examination of the distribution of Spanish Sur- 



nameds among the different occupational categories 
discloses a highly irregular pattern, one that will be- 
come more meaningful as the analysis is taken to indi- 
vidual industries at separate locations. Fo * all reporting 
companies in the 20 counties, Spanish Sumameds ap- 
pear to have a favor, or to be favored over other minor- 
ities, for the occupations of laborers, operatives, 
craftsmen, and sales workers. In these occupations they 
represent a higher proportion of the minority em- 
ployees than their overall numbers represent among 
the employed minorities. Other minorities taken to- 
gether have a representation more than proportional to 
their numbers among minority employees in the occu- 
pations for service workers, clerical and office, tech- 
nicians, professionals, and officials and managers. 

Included in the 20 counties is Los Angeles County, 
which alone accounts for almost one-half/ of all the 
employees accounted for in the EEO-1 reports from 
these counties. It also contains over one-half of the total 
number of employed persons the census shows for all 
20 counties. Accordingly, the next set of diagrams (EP 
diagrams-2) presents the employment pattern for the 
remaining 19 counties when Los Angeles is omitted 
from the survey. 

Except fora slight increase in the proportion of labor- 
ers and a slight decrease in the proportion of clerical 
and office workers, the occupational mix of the com- 
bined industries remains surprisingly unchanged when 
Los Angeles County is removed. 

Minorities represent a larger part, 24.2 percent, of 
the toral civilian labor force when Los Angeles is not 
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MEXICAN-AMERICAN SHARE OF 
MINORITY-FILLED JOBS: BY OCCUPATIONS 
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included in the tally. Again, all of these counties in the 
five States were selected because Spanish Sumameds 
represented a large part of the population, but they 
are not necessarily the ones with the largest Spanish 
Sumamed populations. San Diego County, for in- 
stance, was omitted because only 6.3 percent of its 
population is Spanish Sumamed. 

The pattern of employment with Los Angeles re- 
moved shows few changes. The same stairstep pat- 
tern emerges. Minority workers came closer to 
approximating their labor force representation in the 
craftsmen occupations, but they fare a little worse as 
sales workers and somewhat better as clerical and office 
workers. 

The Spanish Sumameds in these 19 counties now 
constitute 79,1 percent of all minority employment in 
the reporting companies, while they were 80.6 per- 
cent of the minority labor force in 1960. They continue 
to trail other minorities in their share of the minority- 

No. EP0-2 -DRAWING SEQUENCE: ALL INDUSTRIES: Twenty Spanish Surnan.ed 
counties with Los Angeles excluded: Southwest 



Item Figure 



1 Percent growth in industry (growth patterns) 1950-60 1 63. 3 

2 Employment level 1950 1,193,061 

3 Employment level 1960 755.250 1,948,311 

4 Minority level in industry (EEO) (percent) 19. 7 

Occupational distribution of labor force in industry (ac- 
cumulative): 

Percent Percent Code 

5 Service workers 9. 2 9. 2 (1) 

6 Laborers 7.8 17.0 (2) 

7 Operatives 18.8 35.8 (3) 

8 Craftsmen 13.2 49.0 (4) 

9 Office a r i clerical 16.9 65.9 (5) 

10 Salesworkers 7.7 73.6 (6) 

11 Technicians 6.5 80.1 (7) 

12 Professionals 11.1 91.2 (8) 

13 Officials and managers 8.3 99.5 (9) 

Minority level in occupations: 

14 Service workers 36.4 (1) 

15 Laborers 51.8 (2) 

16 Operatives 30.2 (3) 

17 Craftsmen . 22.3 (4) 

18 Office and clerical 9.9 (5) 

19 Salesworkers 11.7 (6) 

20 Technicians 10.2 (7) 

21 Professionals 5.2 (8) 

22 Officials and managers 5. \ (9) 

23 Minority level in total labor force in county (census) 24.2 

SSA share of minority filled jobs by occupations: 

24 Service workers 65.9 (1) 

25 Laborers 84.3 (2) 

26 Operatives 84.1 (3) 

27 Craftsmen 88.3 (4) 

28 Office and clerical 76.7 (5) 

20 Salesworkers 87.1 (6) 

30 Technicians 61.7 (7) 

31 Professionals 48.0 (8) 

32 Officials and managers 80.3 (9) 

33 SSA share of all minority filled jobs in industry 79.1 

34 share of minority labor force 80. 6 



1 Santa Fe County excluded from growth figures only. 



filled jobs for service workers, technicians, and profes- 
sionals. They almost gain their share of the minority- 
filled clerical and office jobs, increase their share of 
operative jobs, and they exceed the ir share of the mi- 
nority-filled jobs among officials and managers. It 
should be noted, too, that the overall employment 
growth in these 19 counties from 1950 to 1960 ex- 
ceeded that of Los Angeles County, 63.3 percent as 
against 34.9 percent. 

This overview of the reporting companies In the 19 
counties shows that the wall that dams minority work- 
ers from white-collar occupations stands higher in 
these rapidly industrializing counties than it did when 
Los Angeles was included. The number of minority 
clerical and officeworkers is proportionately less, while 
the number of salesworkers is proportionately greater. 
But the last group is much less in aggregate size than 
the former. 

Table 2 takes a closer look at the leading industries 
in the 20 counties. The three largest employment- 
offering industries reporting to the Commission are 
listed along with the total county employment covered 
in the reports. The extent to which Negroes and Span- 
ish Sumameds are a part ol each of these work forces 
is also shown. Negroes re 1 ^resent a relatively small part 
of the work forces because the counties were selected 
for their Spanish Surnamed populations, not Negro. 
However, the great similarity that is shown in the 
percentages of all employed Negroes and of all em- 
ployed Spanish Sumameds who are blue-collar workers 
is one of the commonplace features of employment in 
these areas. Furthermore, in a majority of the in- 
stances shown, the percentage of all employed Spanish 
Sumameds who work in laborer jobs actually exceeds 
that of all employed Negroes. 

Except for five instances in counties where Negroes 
constitute a part of the workforce, the percentage of 
all employed Spanish Sumameds who work as officials 
and managers exceeds that of Negroes. But the per- 
centage of both groups who work in such jobs is negli- 
gible in virtually all cases except for retail trade and 
garment industries, in which the Spanish Sumameds 
improve their representation in counties where they 
are a major part of the population. 

In only one industry in one county did the percentage 
of Spanish Sumameds who were officials and managers 
equal the percentage of officials and managers em- 
ployed in the industry. In the apparel industiy in 
Webb County, Tex. (Laredo), 1.7 percent of the jobs 
in the industry are for officials and managers, and that 
is the exact percentage of employed Spanish Sur- 
nameds in those jobs. However, this achievement is 
immediately explained by noting that 98.8 percent of 
the industry’s employees covered by the EEO-1 reports 
were Spanish Sumameds. The writer also offers his 
personal observation that a very high proportion of the 
workers in the Laredo garment industry are non- 
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English-sy making Mexican nationals who commute 
across the international boundary to work. There is, 
of course, a need for more Spanish-speaking super- 
visors in such a situation. 



The Pattern: The Census 

Further examinations of the employment pattern of 
reporting employers in the 20 counties are made in the 
following sections. This section recapitulates what the 
1960 census reveals about the contrast between Anglo 
and Spanish Sumamed employment throughout the 
Southwest. 

Table 3, showing the occupational distribution of 
Spanish Surnamed male and female workers as re- 
ported by the census, supports the observations made 
from the employer reports. Only 8 percent of Spanish 
Surnamed employed males were in either sales or cler- 
ical and kindred occupations, while 15 percent of 
Anglo males were in them; 28 percent of Spanish Sur- 
named employed females had such jobs, while 45.5 
percent of employed Anglo females had them. By con- 
trast, 48.7 percent of employed Spanish Sumamed 
males worked at craftsmen, foremen, operatives and 
kindred jobs, while 41.5 percent of Anglo males did so; 
26 percent of Spanish Sumamed females had such jobs, 
but only 13.3 percent of Anglo females did. Stated in 
terms of the number of jobs, over one- fourth of all 
Anglo or Spanish Surnamed held jobs in the South- 
west were in sales, clerical and kindred occupations, 
but Spanish Surnameds, who composed almost 12 per- 
cent of the total population, had only six percent of 
these jobs. Of clerical and kindred jobs, Anglo women 
alone held 1,031 ,662, over 67 percent of the total, while 
Spanish Sumamed women held but 3.5 percent, and 
the percentage of Spanish-Sumamed males was even 



less. Whatever factors cause this unbalanced distribu- 
tion may be important determinants of Spanish Sur- 
named female labor force participation rates, as dis- 
cussed hereafter. 

If the occupational category of farmers and farm 
managers is omitted from the first five categories in the 
group of occupations in table 3, and the remaining 
four categories accepted as the white-collar occupa- 
tions, it can be shown that only 16.2 percent of Span- 
ish-Surnamed male workers had white-collar jobs in 
1960, compared to 42.2 percent of Anglo males who 
had such jobs. Although it is not shown in this table, 
it should be observed here that the percentage of non- 
white male workers who held white-collar jobs in 1960 
corresponded almost exactly to the percentage of the 
Spanish Sumamed males in those jobs. The wall held 
against both minorities. 

In the case of Spanish Sumamed female workers the 
situation is somewhat altered ; 36 percent of them had 
white-collar jobs in 1960, but 66.3 percent of the Anglo 
female workers had such jobs. The Mexican-American 
Study Project found that 22 percent of employed non- 
white females held white-collar jobs. 7 This suggests 
that female Spanish Surnameds succeed crossing the 
barrier between blue- and white-collar occupations 
with greater ease than either nonwhite females or 
Spanish Sumamed males. One reason for this may be 
the relatively higher acceptance of Spanish Sumamed 
females in some forms of sales work, an occupation 
where their numbers come closer to a parity with Anglo 

T This last figure is cited from an unpublished draft pre- 
pared by Walter Fogel and Leo Grebler, entitled “Occupa- 
tions and Jobs: An Overview,’’ table 13-4, p. 13, June, 1967. 
There are minor differences in the percentages given in the 
paragraph above and similar ones derived by Fogel and 
Grebler. However, these are all on the order of fractions of 
a percentage point, and no effort has been to reconcile the 
small differences. 



TABLE 3.— Distribution by sex and occupation, Spanish Surnamed and Anglo populations, five Southwestern States, i960 



Spanish surname 



Anglo 1 



Occupation 


Male 


Percent 


Female 


Percent 


Male 


Percent 


Female 


Percent 


Piofessional, technical and kindred 


28,955 


3.9 


11, 683 


5.5 


805, 595 


13.6 


433, 769 


15.4 


Farmers and farm managers - 


16,442 


2.2 


482 


0.? 


253,603 


4.0 


12,759 


0.* 


Managers, officials, and proprietors, except farm 


32, 010 


4.3 


6, 744 


2.5 


806,000 


13.6 


153,416 


5.4 


Clerical and kindred 


33, 866 


4.6 


54, 362 


20.4 


411,234 


6.9 


1,031,662 


36. 6 


Sales 


24, 933 


3.4 


20, 183 


7.6 


467 


8.1 


252,075 


8.9 


Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred _ 


116,578 


15.8 


3,273 


1.2 


60 


20.7 


32,740 


1.1 


Operatives and kindred - 


168,497 


22.9 


66,212 


24.8 


176 


15.8 


251,215 


8.9 


Private household 




0. 1 


26, 514 


10.7 


5, 925 


0.1 


125. 197 


4.4 


Service, except private household 


52,749 


7.2 


41,189 


15.4 


31* ■’34 


5.2 


347,942 


12.3 


Farm laborers and foremen 


117,688 


16.0 


10,319 


3.9 


131,818 


2.2 


17,792 


0.6 


Laborers, except farm and mine. 


106, 409 


14.4 


3, 006 


1.1 


281,317 


4.8 


8,864 


0.3 


Occupation not reported 


37,763 


5.1 


17,688 


6.6 


266, 519 


4.5 


149,499 


5. 3 


Totals 


736, 763 


100.0 


266,655 


100.0 


5,904,148 


100.0 


2,816,930 


100.0 


i "Anglo" represents the total employed in each category minus the Spanish sur- 


Population: i960. Genera) Population Characteristics: Arizona. California, 


Colorado. 



name and Negro totals. 

Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. "U.S. Census of Population: 1260. Subject 
Reports. Persons of Spanish Surname": U.S. Bureau of the Census. "U.S. Census of 



Adopted from "Mexican- America ns in the United States” by Lamar B. Jones, a report 
prepared for the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission (multilithed staff paper). 




females than in any other white-collar occupation, 
although they are still far below them. In sales occupa- 
tions, Spanish S irnamed males suffer one of their 
greatest numerical disparities with Anglo males. 
Whereas the number of Anglo males in this occupa- 
tion exceeds the number of Anglo females by over 90 
percent, the number of Spanish Sumamed males ex- 
ceeds Spanish Sumamed females by less than 23 
percent. 

The nature of sales work suggests a tentative conclu- 
sion : It is here more than in any other occupation that 
preferences of social acceptability and subtle matters 
of taste can be as controlling as standards of educa- 
tion, training., or actual job performance in determin- 
ing the initial admittance of persons to do this work. 
Much of sales work is of a persuasive nature, or is 
thought dependent on rituals of sociability. Persons se- 
lected to enact the rituals or add the touch of persua- 
sion are those who offer minimum deviations from 
what the dominant society considers to be the cur- 
rently accepted nouns of appearance, conduct, and 
speech. It is not difficult to see how skin color, speech 
accents, and notions of comeliness are added to other 
long-respected requirements, such as those for hair- 
cuts, modest dres> and general conformity. 

It is tempting to observe that there might be no less 
nrm ground than these last standards on which to rest 
the case for any essential job requirements. They define 
a traditionalism and conservatism which our experi- 
ence of the past few years tells us is rapidly changing 
and no longer represents the unrelieved tone or habit 
of our society. We will return to this point later on, but 
we call attention to it now, because it is in sales occu- 
pations, perhaps, that a breakthrough can be made 
which will bring the largest payoff in improving em- 
ployment opportunities for minorities. 

At the other side of the white-collar wall, the over- 
representation of Spanish Sumameds in operative jobs 
may be thought of as offsetting their underrepresenta- 
tion in sales and clerical jobs. This does not appear to 
be a fair assumption when the nature of these operative 
jobs are considered. It is not possible from the EEO-1 
reports to break down this occupation into the spec- 
trum of jobs that compose it. Employers in their reports 
dealt only with the broad occupational category and 
indicated none of the gradations between jobs that 
might be contained in it. However, the Mexican- 
Amcrican Study Project has examined the wide differ- 
ences in desirability of jobs that are included in this 
category. 8 It found that the overrepresentation of 
Spanish Sumameds in the operative category occurred 
mainly because of their excessive representation in less 



8 Walter Foge» : Mexican- American Study Project, Advance 

Report 10, Leo Grebler, director. Division of Research, 
Graduate School of Business Administration, UCLA, 1966, 
pp. 205-211. 



desirable jobs, such as fumaceman, smelterman, filers, 
grinders, polishers, assemblers, laundry and dry clean- 
ing operators, packers, wrappers, and also in the large 
numbers of them who work in generally lower-paying 
industries, such as furniture, stone and clay products, 
and textiles — industnes in which most workers are 
often considered operatives regardless of the skill level 
involved. The same study found great variations in 
actual eamiiigs between Spanish Sumamed and Anglo 
workers, although for census purposes they appeared 
to be similarly situated occupationally. The variances 
were to the disadvantage of the Spanish Sumameds, 
and the study concluded that much of tills could be 
accounted for only as discrimination; any effort to 
explain their adverse position on the basis of differ- 
ence® in formal schooling was itself discriminatory, 
when schooling could not be related to the job per- 
formance required in these manual occupations. 9 



The Pattern: County by County 

An employment pattern diagram is shown in the 
following pages for all industries combined in each of 
the 20 selected counties. A diagram also was made for 
Harris County, Tex. (Houston), because it is the cen- 
ter of the second largest metropolis in the region and 
is useful for comparative purposes. It has a relatively 
small Spanish Sumamed population, 6 percent of the 
total, but a quite large non white population, 20 pe~ 
cent of the total. It is helpful to examine the cour.iy 
diagrams before those for selected industries wiiiin 
the county, because they reflect something of a com- 
posite of the employment patterns prevailing in all of 
the reporting companies within the county. 

In eight counties, the aggregate number of minority 
workers employed by the reporting companies in 1966 
was below the level their numbers represented in the 
county civilian labor forces in 1960. Of those minorities 
who were employed, Spanish Sumameds generally 
equaled, or exceeded, the proportion they represented 
in the county minority civilian labor forces. In five 
counties, they were employed below that proportion. 

There are other wide differences between the coun- 
ties, but there also are many readily apparent features 
that are shared by all, or almost all of them. One of 
these is the general stairstep effect produced by the 
declining proportion of minority employees as occupa- 
tional categories move from service workers to officials 
and managers. 



® Ibid., p. 192. Subsequent studies by Dr. Fogel, which are 
yet to be published, will show that person; of Spanish sur- 
name who have educational preparation comparable to Anglos 
still have incomes substantially below them, even where they 
are engaged in similar jobs. Their attainment of more educa- 
tion does not close the earnings gap that exists between them 
and Anglos who are similarly situated. 
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SAN BERNARDINO COUNTY, CALIF. 
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PUEBLO COUNTY, COLO. 

LEVELS OF MINORITY EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY 
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Mexican-Americans represent 89 4% of minorities in Labor Force. 
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Mexican-Americans represent 94.0% of minorities in Labor Force. 
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Mexican-Americans represent 81 .2% of minorities in Labor Force. 
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Mexican-Americans represent 98.4% of minorities in Labor Force 
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EL PASO COUNTY, TEXAS 
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Mexican-Americans represent 85.0% of minorities in Labor Force. 
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Mexican-Americans represent 41.8% of minorities in Labor Force 
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The decline of this stairstep is so steep that once it 
passes beyond the demarcation line that separates blue- 
collar from white-collar occupations, the number of 
minority employees, scarcely without exception, never 
reaches a level that has a parity with the proportion 
that minorities represent in the civilian labor force of 
the county. In only two instances were there excep- 
tions. In both Webb and Santa Fe Counties, where 
they are actually a majority in the population, the 
Spanish Sumameds exceeded their labor force parity 
in the salesworkers’ occupations. The only other county 
where this occurred was Dona Aha, where the number 
in this occupation in the few reporting companies was 
so small as to be of little significance. In two other 
counties, Hidalgo and Cameron, where minorities also 
are actually the majority in the population, they did not 
gain their labor force parity in the sales occupations. 

In none of these counties did the minorities reach 
their parity in the clerical and officeworkers occupa- 
tion They came closest to achieving it in Orange, 
Bernalillo, and, again, Santa Fe. The gap in their 
employment level and this parity was pronounced in 
each of the other 105 separate white-collar occupa- 
tional categories that are diagramed. 

In contrast to their poor showing in the white-collar 
occupations, minority employees were quite heavily 
represented in the blue-collar occupations — and heavi- 
est among laborers. In all but five of the 21 counties 
they were a majority of workers in that classification. 
And among minority laborers, Spanish Sumameds 
make up a majority in most of the counties. In only 
two instances did minority employees among serv- 



ice workers exceed the proportion they had among 
laborers. 

These minorities are clearly the factory hands in the 
reporting companies, as is seen from the heavy repre- 
sentation they have among the semiskilled operatives, 
where their employment level fluctuates closely to what 
it is among service workers. 

In the skilled craftsmen occupation, however, some- 
thing appears that is at some variance with what has 
been observed in the country as a whole. In nine of 
the 21 counties, minority workers have a representa- 
tion among craftsmen that is either close to or in excess 
of their proportion in local civilian labor forces. 

Whatever factors have brought about this relatively 
better showing of minorities in the skilled trades may 
have important implications for ordering priorities in 
the efforts of creating equal employment opportunities. 
Much of that effort has been and is directed toward 
striking down institutional barriers which adversely 
affect minorities, such as some that are set up in the 
joint labor-management apprenticeship programs. The 
emphasis on these programs may have diverted atten- 
tion from areas where larger payoffs are possible. 
Union rules and management compliance with them do 
sometimes serve to perpetuate systems that militate 
against minorities entering certain trades. This has 
been amply demonstrated by F. Ray Marshall and 
Vernon Briggs. 10 But where are the rules and formal 



10 F. Ray Marshall and Vernon Briggs, “ The Negro and 
Apprenticeship ** The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1967, 
pp. 1-283. 
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institutions that have kept potentially skilled workers 
from crossing the threshold to white-collar jobs? They 
are less visible, but only because they are less formal- 
ized. Being less formalized they should be less defensi- 
ble, and more subject to the Commission’s persuasive 
influences or the power contained in Executive Order 
11246. 

The county employment pattern diagrams disclose 
that the Spanish Sumamed generally has been favored 
over other minorities in gaining entry to the skilled 
trades in these counties. They do not exceed their 
parity with other minorities in this occupation in all 
the cases reviewed, but in many counties it is here that 
they register their high watermark against other mi- 
norities. There may be a causal relationship : That mi- 
norities stand as well as they do in the skilled trades in 
the region and that Spanish Sumameds generally dom- 
inate among minorities in this occupation, indeed, 
reach their highest level above other minorities at this 
point, may indicate a sequence that may have primal 
value to the Commission. 

We who have lived in the Southwest have witnessed 
a crudity of the times that is of more than casual 
significance. Simply put, when Spanish Surnameds 
move into a heretofore Anglo employment preserve, 
their entry seems to make ‘ it much easier for other 
minorities, such as the Negro, to gain admittance. 
There is no way to state it more gently. The observa- 
tions of a lifetime confirm what one does not need 
statistics to vertify: Part of the ambience of this region, 
plainly stated, is that although Spanish Sumameds 
generally are not fully acceptable to the dominant 
society, they have been more accepted than Negroes — 
in some places more accepted than Orientals, in many 
places more than Indians. 

There is no certainty about there being a causal 
sequence which results in better job opportunities for 
nonwhites when Spanish Sumameds have gained the 
initial nvnority acceptance in an industry or in occupa- 
tions above che service, laborer, or operative level, but 
such a sequence. is suggested by the employment pat- 
terns shown in these reports. In the long series of 299 
employment-pattern diagrams for industries by county, 
in appendix H, it can be seen how often Spanish Sur- 
nameds dominate numerically among minority workers 
who have secured placements that are ranked above 
the service, laborer, and operative occupations. And 
the occupations where this dominance is greatest in an 
industry are usually not the ones where minorities 
taken together have numerical dominance. These pat- 
terns suggest a sequence where Spanish Sumameds 
moving into an occupation are followed by other minor- 
ities — something that can only be confirmed by observ- 
ing these industries over time. 

The suggested sequence can be seen by examining 
the employment pattern diagram for Harris County, 
a metropolis in which Negroes are the dominant mi- 



nority group. In every industry there, a very steep 
descent is seen in the share minorities represent in 
occupations as these are scanned from left to right, 
from sendee workers to officials and managers. The 
profile of minority employment invariably crests at 
the far left of the scale. But this is not so for the Spanish 
Surnamed. Their share of the minority-filled jobs crests 
far to the right on the occupational scale in industry 
after industry, almost the reverse of the job profile 
for all minorities. 

The pattern in Los Angeles County, where Spanish 
Surnameds are the largest minority group, is similar to 
that for Harris County. The proportion of jobs going 
to minorities descends as occupations ascend from left 
to right, but the share Spanish Sumameds have of mi- 
nority-filled jobs is greater toward the right of the oc- 
cupational scale than it is on the left. The principal 
irregularity in this profile of Spanish Surnamed 
employment in Los Angeles comes in the occupations of 
technicians and professionals where their share of 
minority-filled jobs drops sharply. But this is accounted 
for by the fact that Orientals have such a high repre- 
sentation in these occupations; it is not because Negroes 
outnumber them in tho^e positions. 

The suggestion that the improvement of Spanish 
Surnamed employment opportunities has importance 
for other minority groups is not meant to suggest that 
the Commission can or should give preference to Span- 
ish Sumameds, or any other minority group, in its ef- 
forts to revise employment patterns. To do so would be 
contrary to its purposes, if not unlawful. However, it 
would be quite consistent with the Commission’s pur- 
poses and the law for it to utilize its limited resources in 
those areas where an enlargement of job opportuni- 
ties for the largest possible number might be expected. 

The suggestion here is that an industry or occupa- 
tion into which Spanish Surnameds have gained sub- 
stantial entrance is likely to be one in which wider 
openings for non white workers can be made with min- 
imum effort. The social distance separating Anglo 
managers and workers from potential minority man- 
agers and workers has already been lessened. An affirm- 
ative program to hasten this process should not be seen 
as a stalking horse strategy to advance Spanish 
Surnameds, but rather one to advance all minorities. 

The Pattern: White-Collar Occupations 

But neither Spanish Surnameds, nor all minorities 
considered together, have entered white-collar occupa- 
tions in numbers proportionate to their size in the labor 
force. Over one-half of all jobs in the reporting com- 
panies throughout the region are white-collar jobs, but 
of the Spanish Sumameds working for these companies 
only 21.1 percent hold white-collar jobs, and almost 
one-half of these are in clerical positions. 
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It is odd that in the group of 20 counties Spanish 
Surnameds do less well in gaining white-collar jobs 
(20.1 percent) than they do in the region as a whole. 
(This is not the case in professional occupations, where 
they gain slightly.) The oddity comes from the fact that 
these are counties where Spanish Surnameds are a sub- 
stantial part, sometimes a majority of the population. 
That fact in itself does not seem to enhance their move- 
ment to smh jobs. It will be shown in a later section 
that this also holds true for Negroes: They gain fewer 
white-collar jobs in those counties where they are 
a larger part of the total population than they do in the 
whole region. Both minorities make a better showing in 
gaining white-collar positions in areas where they are 
proportionately less of the labor force. 

These findings indicate that the unfavorable occupa- 
tional positions of these two minorities cannot solely 
be laid to their having an unhappy “strangeness'’ or 
“foreign” quality, when seen against the background of 
the local labor force. In areas where their numbers 
make them a more prominent part of that background, 
the forces that work to bar their entering white-collar 
work appear to be stronger. 

Nor is it likely that this situation can be explained 
on the grounds that the educational gap existing be- 
tween Spanish Surnameds and Anglos in these 20 
counties accounts for all of this difference. Generally 
speaking, the 20 counties embrace the larger urban 
areas of the region and very probably offer better edu- 
cational opportunities to Spanish Surnameds than is 
true of the region as a whole. Further more, Spanish 
Surnameds do find more placement? ir. these counties 
in the top-skilled blue-collar occupation of craftsmen 
than they do elsewhere. Their education and skills take 
them further in blue-collar work but not to those many 
white-collar jobs, such as much r.aleswork, which are 
less demanding in terms of education and skills than 
are many of the craftsmen jobs. 

This situation is plainly suggestive of some form of 
social caste system that endeavors to sustain a wall be- 
tween blue- and white-collar jobs. The notion of caste 
at the work place appears to be greater where the size 
of the Spanish Sumamed group is larger. Perhaps size 
itself may be perceived as threatening, so that the forms 
of caste become more rigidly guarded. 

It should also be observed that Negroes fare better 
in entering both white-collar and the higher blue- 
collar positions in the 20 counties than they do in the 
region as a whole, although their numbers represent 
proportionately less of the labor force here than in the 
whole region. Both in the case of the Negro and the 
Spanish Surnamed, the employer reports offer no evi- 
dence to support the view that a relative increase in 
the size of a minority in the labor force is accompanied 
by any overall increase in the influence they may have 
over their occupational position. This may occur in a 
county like Webb, where minorities make up an over- 




whelming 81.9 percent of the local labor force; but, 
then, it did not occur in Hidalgo where they are an 
impressive 66.9 percent of the local labor force. 

The observation from census data tl at female Span- 
ish Surnameds had found it easier than male Spanish 
Surnameds to cross the barrier to white-collar jobs is 
supported by the EEO data from the whole region. 
Whereas 62.1 percent of all females listed in die em- 
ployer information reports were shown in white-collar 
jobs, onh' 36.1 percent of the Spanish Surnamed fe- 
males were in such jobs. However, the relative gap 
between these two figures is less than that for Spanish 
Sumamed males; only 14.1 percent of them are in 
white-collar jobs, in contrast to the 42.9 percent of all 
males who are in such jobs. This 14.1 percenc is less 
than the 16.2 percent of Spanish Sumamed males who 
were shown in white-collar jobs according to the I960 
census figures for all employed persons. Thus, with 
respect to getting white-collar jobs, Spanish Sumamed 
males can be said to have fared less well in 1966 in com- 
panies subject to the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission and the Office of Contract Compliance 
than they did in all enterprises in 1960. As for females, 
the 36.4 percent shown for white-collar jobs in the 
employer reports is slightly higher than the 36 percent 
shown for such jobs in the census reports. The Negro 
females in the reporting companies fared about the 
same as the Spanish Surnamed females: 34.3 percent 
of them were in white-collar jobs. But this definitely 
was not the case for Negro males. Only 9 percent of 
them were shown in white-collar jobs in the reporting 
companies. They had a smaller proportion of em- 
ployees in each white-collar occupational category than 
did any of the other nonwhite males or Spanish Sur- 
named males. Negro females in several instances had a 
higher proportion of their total numbers employed 
by these companies in some white-collar categories than 
did other non white or Spanish Sumamed females. 

When all minorities are considered together, 14.9 
percent of their males are in white-collar jobs and 38.9 
percent of their females are in such jobs. Considering 
both sex^s together, only 22.2 percent of all minority 
workers in the reporting companies were in white- 
collar jobs, whereas among all workers a majority, 50.3 
percent, were in such jobs. But a more significant com- 
parison should be made between Anglo workers alone 
and minorities. Of all Anglo employees in the reporting 
companies, a substantial majority, 56.7 percent, were 
in white-colar occupations. Of the 1,959,850 white- 
collar jobs in the reporting companies in the South- 
west, 1,809,961 are held by Anglos and only 149,889 
went to minority workers. The proportion of all Anglo 
workers in such jobs is over times as large as the 
proportion of all minorities working in them. 

An interesting aspect of minorities in the wtiite-collar 
occupations is that Orientals have a higher percentage, 
58.1 percent, of their employed numbers working m 



those occupations than do Anglos. This is due the 
fact that male Orientals have an extraordinarily nigh 
proportion of their number, 21.8 percent, in profes- 
sional occupations, and female Orientals have an 
equally extraordinary proportion of their employed 
numbers in clerical occupations, 52.7 percent. Yet, 
both male and female Orientals are well underrepre- 
sented among officials, managers, and salesworkers. 

The figure of 149,889 minority workers in all white- 
collar occupations is almost exactly the same as the 
number of minority workers in the single occupational 
category of laborer, which is 148,455. Laborer jobs 
constitute only 8.1 percent of all the jobs available in 
the reporting companies, and 47 percent of those work- 
ing as laborers are minority workers. 

This imbalance appears even more extreme when 
only the *obs held by men are examined. There are 
255,253 men working as laborers in these companies. 
Minority male workers fill 123,418 of those jobs, or 
48.3 percent. Among the minority workers, the Span- 
ish Surnamed male provides the largest group of labor- 
ers, 68,235, followed by Negro males, 49, 635. Again, 
although minority male workers comprise only 17.2 
percent of all the male workers in these companies, 
they account for 48.3 per r ent of those males working 
as laborers. 



The Pattern: The “Negro Counties” 

This section examines the pattern of employment in 
those counties of the Southwest in which Negroes make 
up 10 percent or more of the total population. There 
are 97 such counties; they are listed in appendix G. 
An inexact shorthand phrase is used, referring to this 



group of selected counties as the “Negro counties” 
when comparing it to the previously discussed group 
of 20 selected “Spanish Surnan ed counties.” 

The EEO-1 reports gathered employment informa- 
tion on 2,496,793 employees in the 97 counties. There 
were 192,176 Negro workers, or 7.6 percent of the 
total employees. Thus, it is apparent at the outset that 
Negroes are gravely underrepresented in the reporting 
companies in these counties in all of which Negroes 
were 10 percent or more of the population. Interest- 
ingly, the number of Spanish Surnamed workers ex- 
ceeded Negroes in these counties. There were 214,949 
Spanish Sumameds, making 8.6 percent of the total 
employees. These counties account for almost 80 per- 
cent of all Negro employees reported for the region, 
but less than 60 percent of the Spanish Surnamed 
employees. 

Table 4 shows the distribution of minority workers 
by occupation and their percentages of total jobs in 
each occupation. Minority workers fared less favorably 
in these counties than they did in the 20 “Spanish 
Surnamed counties.” They hold slightly less of all 
white-collar jobs, fewer of the craftsmen jobs, and even 
less of operative jobs. They fill 47.6 percent of all 
laborer jobs and increase their share of service jobs, 
holding 37.8 percent of the total. Spanish Sumameds 
best the Negroes in the share of jobs they take in every 
occupational category, except for service workers 
where Negroes hold over 60 per cent of the minority- 
filled positions. 

In this setting, there can be little doubt that the serv- 
ice worker positions gained by Negroes are overwhelm- 
ingly of the humblest, most marginal type, such as jani- 
torial, food serving, or refuse handling. In these counties 
not even the Spanish Sumameds compete with the 



TABLE 4.— Minority and occupational distribution, "Negro counties," southwest 



Employees » 










Occupation 










Officials and 
manager; 


Professionals Technicians Salesworkers 


Office and 
Clerical 


Craftsmen 


Operatives 


Laborers 


Service 

workers 


Total 


All employees 


214, 321 


234, 051 


133,875 


185,765 


461,887 


374,410 


474, 198 


209,436 


208,850 


2,496,793 


Occupational distribution 


8. 5 


9.3 


5.3 


7.4 


18.4 


14.9 


18.9 


8.3 


8.3 


100.0 


Participation rate 


100. 0 


100.0 


100. v 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Negro 


1, 533 


3,084 


6,153 


4,142 


14,922 


13, 521 


54,275 


44, 537 


50,009 


192, 176 


Occupational distribution 


0. 7 


1.6 


3.2 


2.1 


7.7 


7.0 


28.2 


23.1 


26.0 


100.0 


Participation rate 


0. 7 


1.3 


4.5 


2.2 


3.2 


3.6 


11.4 


21.2 


23.9 


7. 6 


Oriental 


1,471 


5,585 


3,155 


1, 095 


9, 012 


3,450 


4,533 


2, 748 


4,t*9 


35,718 


Occupational distribution 


4. 1 


15.6 


8.8 


3.0 


25.2 


9.6 


12.6 


7.6 


13.0 


100.0 


Participation rate 


0.6 


2.3 


2.3 


0.5 


1.9 


0.9 


0.9 


1.3 


2.2 


1. 4 


American Indian 


431 


282 


327 


509 


1,037 


1,499 


1,971 


1,188 


764 


8,008 


Occupational distribution 


5. 3 


3.5 


4.0 


6.3 


12.9 


18.7 


24.6 


14.8 


9.5 


100. 0 


Participation rate 


0. 2 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.4 


0.4 


0.5 


0.3 


0. 3 


Spanish Surnamed 


3,879 


3,489 


5, 161 


6,675 


21,612 


30,715 


68,452 


51,377 


23,589 


214,949 


Occupational distribution 


1.8 


1.6 


2.4 


3.1 


10.0 


14.2 


31.8 


23.9 


10.9 


100. 0 


Participation rate 


1.8 


1.4 


3.8 


3.5 


4.6 


8.2 


14.4 


24.5 


11.2 


8. 6 


Minority total 


7,314 


12,440 


14,796 


12,421 


46, 583 


49, 185 


129,231 


99,850 


79, 031 


450, 851 


Occupational distribution 


1.6 


2.7 


3.2 


2.7 


10.3 


10.9 


28.6 


22.1 


17.5 


100. 0 


Participation rate 


3. 4 


5.3 


11.0 


6.6 


10.0 


13.1 


27.2 


47.6 


37.8 


18.0 



1 Occupational distributions and participation rates are expressed in percentages. 

source*. Data gathered by the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission on Employer EE0-1 Reports, 1966. 
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Negroes in taking such jobs, as they did in the “Spanish 
Sumamed counties” where they held almost one-half 
of the minority-filled service worker jobs. Here, they 
have less than 30 percent of them. 

Again, it can be shown from these figures that Span- 
ish Sumameds tend to move into occupations ahead of 
Negroes, even in these quite probably minority- 
conscious communities. They are represented in the 
craftsmen occupations with an employment level very 
close to the percentage they have in the total work 
force. But not so the Negro; he has less than one-half 
of what his numbers should give him in that occupa- 
tion. In the white-collar occupations neither of these 
two minorities do quite as well as they do in the 20 
“Spanish Sumamed counties,” nor, for that matter, as 
well as they do in the region as a whole. 

It seems clear that the presence of sizable minority 
groups in a local population is not necessarily a factor 
favorable to their advancement in employment, cer- 
tainly not one that enhances their chances of donning 
a white collar. Orientals, for instance, in Texas, where 
their numbers are quite small, are more favorably sit- 
uated in white-collar jobs than in California, where 
their numbers are much larger. 

In table 5 a summary account is given of the place- 
ment of both Negro and Spanish Sumameds in white- 
collar occupations in the region, the “Negro counties,” 
and the “Spanish Sumamed counties.” The percentage 
of employed members of these two groups who have 
white-collar positions is compared to that for all 
workers in the reporting companies, with the difference 
between the two figures shown. These differences are 



not great, except for the better showing Negroes make 
in gaining white-collar jobs in the “Spanish Sumamed 
counties.” However, the most significant aspect of 
these comparisons is that a relative incr ;ase u size of 
a minority in a given local population does not appear 
to be influential in improving its occupational position 
with respect to white-collar jobs. 



TABLE 5.— Minority percentage distribution in white-collar jobs and difference from 
total distribution 





Negro 

counties« 


spanish- 

Sumamed 

counties 1 


southwest 


Percent of total employees in white-collar 
jobs 


48.9 


50.7 


5013 


Percent Negro 


15.3 


20,0 


16.4 


Difference from total 


33.6 


30.7 


33.9 


Percent Spanish Surnamed 


19.9 


20.1 


21.1 


Difference from total 


29.0 


30.6 


29.2 


Percent all minorities 


20.5 


23.1 


22.2 


Difference from total 


28.4 


27.6 


28.1 



1 See appendix G. 



Source: Data gathered by the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission on EE0-1 
Forms, 1966. 

EP diagram 24 displays the minority employment 
pattern for these counties. It should be compared to 
EP Diagram-1. 



The Pattern: Prime Contractors 

Since long before the passage of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 the Federal Government has held a power- 
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ful pry-pole with which it could move some employers 
to make improvements in the job opportunities of mi- 
norities. Under five Presidents, beginning with Roose- 
velt in 1941, and continuing with Truman, Eisenhower, 
Kennedy, and Johnson, there have been Presiden- 
tial Executive orders affirming that there should be 
no employment discrimination in companies that serve 
as Government contractors. Those who accepted Gov- 
ernment contracts also have been required to accept 
the nondiscrimination clauses they contained. For 
over a quarter of a century this has been the stated 
policy. 11 

Each President since Roosevelt has reasserted this 
policy and vowed enforcement of it. The Executive 
orders that have issued from recent administrations 
have sought to lengthen the leverage against employers 
and to set up effective administrative agencies to make 
use of it. Under President Eisenhower, enforcement of 
this policy was vested in Vice President Richard M. 
Nixon, who was made head of the Administration’s 
Committee on Government Contracts. President Ken- 
nedy established the President’s Committee on Equal 
Employment Opportunity and named Vice President 
Lyndon B. Johnson to head it. After the latter acceded 
to the presidency, the present Executive Order 11246 
was issued in 1965. It contains provisions that enable 
the Secretary of Labor to cancel, terminate, or suspend 
contracts with employers who do not comply with the 
nondiscrimination clauses in their contracts and to 
declare them ineligible for further Government con- 
tracts. All employers covered by Executive Order 
11246 were required to file information on minority 
employment. This information is included in the data 
used as a basis for this study. 

Following such a long period of governmental ef- 
forts, it would be a reasonable expectation to find that 
employers who were subject to the Office of Federal 



11 Michael I. Sovem, “Legal Restraints on Racial Discrimi- 
nation in Employment,” The Twentieth Century Fund , New 
York, 1966, pp. 101-142. 



Contract Compliance in 1966 should be distinguished^, 
readily by the improved work opportunities minority 
workers have with them as contrasted with other em- 
ployers. Unfortunately, this is not th e case. 

Each employer covered by Executive Order 11246 
was asked to indicate on the EEO-1 report form 
whether he was a prime contractor or first-tier sub- 
contractor. For the purpose of examining the employ- 
ment patterns of those subject to the Executive order 
all employers who were prime contractors were 
grouped together. The employment information from 
this group was then summarized by State so that it 
could be compared with the information submitted by 
those employers in each State who were neither prime 
contractors nor first-tier contractors. The reason for 
not including information from first-tier contractors 
is that it seemed less certain that as high a proportion 
of them actually submitted the employment informa- 
tion. The burden is on the prime contractor simply to 
inform his subcontractors of their responsibilities under 
the Executive order. 

It was not possible to include Texas in this compari- 
son. The magnetic tape for Texas did not contain in- 
formation that would enable the prime contractors to 
be separately considered. However, in the four remain- 
ing States it was possible to tabulate employment in- 
formation for prime contractors having 1,232,944 
employees. These employees were divided among the 
States as follows : 

Arizona 52, 205 

California 1, 069, 348 

Colorado 76, 814 

New Mexico 34 , 577 

Those employers who were neither prime contrac- 
tors nor first-tier subcontractors had 1,384,443 em- 
ployees who were distributed among the four States 
roughly proportionate to the figures above. 

In table 6 the percentage of minority employment 
in the work forces of the two groups of employers is 
shown by State and by occupation. In each State, 
minorities appear to fare worse with prime contractors 



TABLE 6.— Minority percentage of employment by occupations, prime contractors, and all other employers,! selected states 



Occupation 


Arizona 




California 




Colorado 


New Mexico 


Prime 

contractor 


Others 


Prime Others 

contractor 


Prime 

contractor 


Others Prime 

contractor 


Others 


Official* end 


2. 0 


5.7 


2.5 


4.8 


0.8 


2.3 


4.6 


11.9 


Professionals 


2.4 


4.1 


5.0 


7.2 


1.4 


3.6 


5.0 


6.3 


Technicians 


5.2 


7.4 


9.7 


12.5 


4.3 


7.4 


10.4 


16.9 


salesworkers 


5.9 


11.7 


5.0 


8.2 


2.6 


4.6 


16.1 


24.9 


Clerical and office 


5.7 


8.7 


9.2 


13.1 


4.1 


7.3 


20.3 


22.9 


Craftsmen 


9.9 


21.2 


11.4 


15.9 


(9.3) 


(8.7) 


21.7 


31.1 


Operatives - 


19.9 


35.9 


23.0 


30.8 


(17- 5) 


(17.2) 


(49.0) 


(45.6) 


Laborers 


45.3 


56.6 


37.6 


47.8 


(37.6) 


(25.4) 


62.1 


74.0 


service workers 


(33.3) 


(23.0) 


(33.9) 


(28.3) 


22.0 


24.6 


(65.1) 


(52.1) 


Total 


11.9 


21.7 


13.2 


19.5 


9.9 


12.3 


22.7 


35.6 



1 Excluding first-tier subcontractors. 

Source: Data gathered by the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission from employer EEO-1 reports, 1966. 



than they do with other employers. The few instances 
(in parentheses in the table) where minorities in an 
occupation are a higher percentage of those in the oc- 
cupation when working for prime contractors rather 
than other employers are all in blue-collar occupations, 
mainly service workers, operatives, and laborers. Not in 
a single instance have minorities gained a higher per- 
centage of the white-collar jobs with prime contractors 
than with employers who have no government 
contracts. 

Table 7 separates the different minority groups to 
show the percentage of positions attained by each in 



occupational categories with both groups of employers, 
Those instances where a minority gained a better repre- 
sentation in an occupation with prime contractors 
rather than with other employers appear in parentheses. 
All of these instances seem insignificant. In only one 
case, involving Indians in New Mexico, did a minority 
group register more than a 0.3-percent gain in white- 
collar jobs working for prime contractors than with 
other employers. On the other hand, in many instances 
where minorities fare better with employers who are not 
Government contractors, the percentage differences are 
often considerable, especially for Spanish Sumameds. 



TABLE 7.— Breakdown of minority percentage of employment by occupations, prime contractors and other employers, » selected States 





Arizona 


California 


Colorado 


New Mexico 


Occupation 


Prime Others 


Prime Others 


Prime Others 


Prime Others 




contractor 


contractor 


contractor 


contractor 



All occupations: 



Negro 


2. 2 


2.4 


4.7 


6.2 


1.9 


3.8 


1.0 


1.6 


Oriental 


.2 


.2 


1.8 


2.1 


.3 


.5 


(.3) 


CD 


Indian 


1.1 


1.4 


.2 


.3 


(.3) 


(2) 


1.8 


4.3 


Spanish Sumamed 


8.2 


17.6 


6.4 


•0.7 


7.2 


7.6 


19.4 


29.4 


Service workers: 


Negro 


(14.9) 


(6.3) 


(21.0) 


<14. 8) 


10.3 


11.4 


(6.4) 


(4.6) 


Oriental -- 


.2 


.3 


(3.8) 


(?.0) 


.5 


.9 


.4 


.4 


Indian 


(5.6) 


(10) 


.3 


.4 


.2 


.3 


3.3 


4.0 


Spanish Sumamed 


12 5 


15.2 


8.7 


10.0 


10.9 


li.8 


(54.8) 


(43.0) 


Laborers: 


Negro 


(6.6) 


(5.3) 


12.8 


12.8 


5.1 


5.1 


(4.1) 


(3.2) 


Oriental 


0 


.2 


1.6 


Z1 


(4) 


(.3) 


(. 3) 


(0) 


Indian 


4.3 


6.2 


.6 


.8 


.6 


.6 


4.2 


14. C 


Spanish Sumamed 


34. 3 


44.8 


22.5 


31.9 


(31.3) 


19.3 


53.4 


56.7 


Operatives: , 


Negro 




(2.6) 


(8.9) 


(8.6) 


3.0 


3.0 


1.5 


1.6 


Oriental 


(2) 


CD 


1.3 


1.5 


.3 


.5 


0 


0 


Indian. 


(1.8) 


(1.7) 


.4 


.5 


(6) 


(4) 


7.3 


11.0 


Spanish Surnamed 


14. 5 


32.3 


12.3 


20.1 


13.4 


13.1 


(40. 0) 


(33. 0) 


Craftsmen: 


Negro 




(7) 


3.2 


3.2 


1.2 


1.4 


.4 


1.0 


Oriental- 




0 


1.2 


1.2 


.2 


.2 


0 


0 


Indian 


.8 


1.6 


.3 


.5 


(. 6) 


CD 


(1.6) 


(1. 5) 


Spanish Sumamed 


7.7 


18.6 


6.6 


10.9 


(7.2) 


(6.8) 


19.7 


28.4 


Clerical and office: 


Negro.. 




(7) 


3.4 


3.5 


1.2 


3.0 


(.5) 


(3) 


Oriental 




.2 


2.0 


3.0 


.2 


.4 


.1 


.1 


Indian 


.2 


.3 


.1 


.2 


. 1 


.1 


.6 


1.4 


Spanish Sumamed 




7.4 


3.6 


6.3 


2.4 


3.6 


18.7 


21.0 


Sales Workers: 


Negro 


.7 


.9 


1.2 


2.7 


.9 


1.0 


.3 


.3 


Oriental 


0 


.1 


.9 


.9 


.1 


.3 


(2) 


CD 


Indian 


0 


.3 


.1 


,0 


(.1) 


(0) 


(1.5) 


(7) 


Spanish sumamed,. 


5.0 


10.2 


2.7 


4.3 


1.3 


3.2 


14.0 


23.6 


Technicians: 


Negro 




2.0 


3.0 


4.7 


.9 


3.4 


.5 


1.2 


Orlenta' 


(4) 


(3) 


2.9 


3.1 


C9) 


(.8) 


.2 


.6 


Indian 


.4 


.5 


.2 


.2 


(2) 


(.1) 


.5 


1.7 


Spanish sumamed 


3. 0 


4.4 


3.5 


4.2 


2.1 


2. 9 


9.1 


13.3 


Professionals: 


Negro 


.2 


.6 


.8 


1.8 


.2 


1.1 


.5 


1.0 


Oriental 


.8 


.8 


2.8 


3.1 


.7 


.9 


( 1 . 2 ) 


(.1) 


Indian 


.1 


.2 


0 


.1 


(1) 


(0) 


0 


1.4 


Spanish Sumamed,. 


1.1 


2.5 


1.3 


2.1 


.3 


1.4 


3.1 


3.8 


Officials and managers: 


Negro 


.1 


.1 


.4 


.8 


0 


.5 


(• 1) 


(0) 


Oriental 


.1 


.2 


.6 


1.2 


0 


.2 


0 


0 


Indian 


.1 


.2 


.1 


.1 


0 


.1 


.2 


.6 


Spanish Sumamed— 


1. 6 


5.1 


1.2 


2.5 


.6 


1.4 


4.2 


11.2 



Source: Data gathered by the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission from employer EEO-1 reports, 1966. 




